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New State Liquor Laws 


In the National Municipal Review for May Elizabeth 
Laine and Luther Gulick present a compilation of the 
—- of the New State Liquor Laws” as of 
May 1. 

In 21 states the sale of beverage liquor is still illegal. 
The situation in each is indicated, as follows: 


Referendum Legal Alcoholic 


State Legal Status Beverage 
Alabama Dry by statute Y% of 1% by 
volume 
Arkansas Dry by statute 3.2% by weight 
Florida Dry by constitution Nov., 1934 3.2% by weight 
Georgia Dry by statute Y% of 1% by 
volume 
Idaho Dry by constitution 
and statute Dec., 1934 3.2% by weight 
Kansas Dry by constitution 
and statute Nov., 1934 not “intoxicating 
in fact” 
Kentucky Dry by constitution 
and statute Nov., 1934 hard liquor 
“medicinal” 
Maine Dry by constitution 
and statute Sept., 1934 3.2% by weight 
Mississippi Dry by statute July, 1934 4% by weight 
Nebraska Dry by constitution 


and statute 
New Hampshire Dry by statute 
North Carolina Dry by statute 
North Dakota Dry by statute 
Oklahoma Dry by constitution 

and statute 
South Carolina Dry by statute 


South Dakota Dry by constitution 
and statute 


Nov., 1934 3.2% by weight 
6% by volume 
3.2% by weight 
3.2% by weight 


3.2% by weight 
5% by volume 


Nov., 1934 3.2% by weight 


Tennessee Dry by statute 3.2% by weight 
Texas Dry by constitution 

and statute 3.2% by weight 
Utah Dry by statute 3.2% by weight 


West Virginia Dry by constitution 
and statute Nov., 1934 3.2% by weight 
Wyoming Dry by constitution Nov., 1934 4% by volume 
“Of the 26 new permanent state liquor laws 11 embody 
the government ownership plan and 15 the license plan, 
although in two of these latter, namely, Maryland and 
Wisconsin, specific provision is made for ownership of 
liquor by county governments and the establishment of 
county liquor stores. To the list of license systems should 


be added the District of Columbia, and also Kentucky, 
which . . . has a disguised beverage liquor law. Like- 
wise, to the list of government ownership systems may 
be added the yet unratified county store liquor law of 
Mississippi.” 

The distribution of the types of control systems is 
indicated as follows: 


License Plan 


State Types of retail sales a beside package 
sale 
Arizona All liquors by the glass in hotels and restaurants 
with meals. 
California Beers and wines by the glass in restaurants, 
etc., with meals. Bars expressly prohibited. 
Colorado Beers and wines by the glass in hotels and 
restaurants. 
Connecticut Beers and wines by the glass in hotels and 
restaurants. Beer in taverns. 
District of All liquors by the glass in restaurants and 
Columbia hotels. Beer and wine in taverns. 
Illinois Liquors in taverns as well as hotels and res- 
taurants. Bars expressly prohibited. 
Indiana Beers and wines in restaurants and hotels. 
Kentucky All liquors in restaurants and hotels with meals. 
(“medicinal”) 
Louisiana All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 
(old law) restaurants. 
Maryland All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 
restaurants. Bars expressly prohibited. 
Massachusetts All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 
restaurants. Patrons to be seated at tables 
or counters. 
Minnesota All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 
restaurants. 
Missouri All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 
restaurants. 
Nevada All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 


(county rule) 


New Jersey 


New York 


restaurants. 


All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 
restaurants. 


All liquors in hotels and restaurants. 


(passed _legisla- 


ture, not yet 


signed) 


Rhode Island 


All liquors in hotels and restaurants. Beer in 


taverns. 


Wisconsin All liquors in taverns as well as hotels and 
restaurants. 
Authority Plan 
Delaware All liquors in hotels and restaurants. Beer in 


taverns. Bars prohibited. 
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Iowa Package sale only. Beer by the glass in hotels 
and restaurants with meals. 


Michigan All liquors in hotels and restaurants. Beer in 
taverns. Bars expressly prohibited. 
Mississippi Package sale only. Beer by the glass. 
(subject to 
referendum) 
Montana Package sale only. Beer by the glass in hotels 
and restaurants. Bars expressly prohibited. 
New Mexico Beers and wines by the glass in hotels and 
restaurants. 
Ohio All liquors by the glass in hotels and res- 
taurants. Bars expressly prohibited. 
Oregon Beers and wines by the glass in hotels and 


restaurants with meals. 


All liquors by the glass in hotels and res- 
taurants. Bars expressly prohibited. 


Pennsylvania 


Vermont All liquors by the glass in hotels and res- 
taurants. 

Virginia Beers and wines in hotels and restaurants. 

Washington Beers and wines in hotels and restaurants. 


Beer in taverns. 


“In the majority of these states, whether under license 
or state monopoly, the entire control of the traffic is in 
the hands of a special state commission or other state 
governing body. In Arizona, for example, the whole 
traffic is under the control of the state tax commission, 
in California the state board of equalization, and in Colo- 
rado the state treasurer, while in Indiana the excise direc- 
tor is entrusted with this power. In Maryland and Wis- 
consin the power is divided between the local governing 
bodies and the state comptroller and the state treasurer 
respectively. The following states, however, have placed 
the control of the alcoholic beverage traffic in the hands 
of special liquor commissions : 


Commission has exclusive control 


Connecticut Delaware Iowa 

Michigan Montana Ohio 

Oregon Pennsylvania Washington 
Commission shares control with local governing bodies 

Illinois Massachusetts Minnesota 

Mississippi Missouri New Jersey 

New Mexico New York Rhode Island 

Vermont Virginia 


“Although as a general rule the sale of alcoholic liquors 
by the drink is more restricted under the state ownership 
plan, there are, as the table above indicates, very im- 
portant exceptions to this. Delaware, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont, for example, although oper- 
ating under state authority types of laws, permit the 
sale of all kinds of alcoholic liquors, including spirits, by 
the drink, while in California, Colorado, Connecticut, and 
Indiana, where the license type of liquor control is law, 
the consumption of beer and wine only is permitted on 
the premises where such beverages are sold. 

“Personal purchase permits are prescribed by but a 
few states. These are lowa, Montana, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. Delaware should be added to 
this list as a state requiring a personal purchase permit, 
but only for liquor for personal stock. 

“The matter of fixing the prices of the various liquors 
is limited almost exclusively to states where the state 
authority system of liquor control is in use. The im- 
portant exceptions to this are the instances of Massa- 
chusetts, where the maximum prices of all liquors are 
to be drawn up by the liquor commission, and Rhode 
Island, where the determination of all wholesale prices 


is left to the commission. The taxes and license fees 
vary from state to state.” 


The limitations on quantities that may be purchased are 
as follows: 


State Amount 
California 5 gallons. 
Connecticut Not less than 1 quart. 
Delaware 1 bottle spirits; 12 bottles beer or wine. 
Indiana 24 bottles beer or wine; 4 quarts spirits. 
Kentucky 1 quart liquor or wine every 7 days. 
Mississippi 24 ounces every 7 days. 


Oregon Commission may limit quantities which may be 
purchased at any onetime. No regulations as yet. 

1 gallon of alcohol or spirits at a time. 

1 gallon. 


Virginia 
Wisconsin 


The following states have provisions with reference to 
liquor advertising : 


State Type of Provision 

Delaware No poster advertising except for beer and wine. 

Indiana No bottles of spirits or any other advertisement in 
any show windows. 

Iowa Under supervision of the Commission. 

Massachusetts Under supervision of the Commission. 

Minnesota Commission to regulate all forms of advertising. 

Montana Advertising other than that by newspapers and 
periodicals only by the Commission, except beer 
which is under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion. Advertisements in newspapers, etc., may 
not quote prices and must state that liquor is for 
sale only at state liquor stores. 

Ohio Under the supervision of the Commission. 

Oregon Under the supervision of the Commission, with the 
additional reservation that there is to be no ad- 
vertising by state stores. 

Pennsylvania Under the supervision of the Commission. 

Virginia Under the supervision of the Commission. 

Washington No advertising in any form by the Commission. 


“The greatest uniformity in all the laws occurs in con- 
nection with such provisions as the prohibition of sales 
to minors, intoxicated, or interdicted persons, and of 
sales on Sundays; the prohibition of ‘tied houses’ through 
interlocking business, direct or indirect interest, or 
through loans; and the provision of the privilege of local 
option.” . 

There are innumerable special provisions, such as those 
governing sale to women, drinking in public, contribution 
by licensees to campaign funds, the civil liability of sellers 
of liquor for damages incurred by intoxicated persons 
and the equal liability of landlord with licensee for vio- 
lations of law and limitation of profits. Wisconsin is the 
only state that licenses bar tender. 


NRA and Labor Organization 


Louis Stark, one of the ablest newspaper reporters on 
labor issues, comments in the New York Times of May 
14 on the “nation-wide labor unrest, marked by strikes in 
many industries.” Its impulse, he says, is labor’s disap- 
pointment with the working out of Section 7-a of the 
Recovery Act and disillusionment over the results of the 
automobile settlement. 

All over the country, Mr. Stark points out, major strikes 
are in effect, covering longshoremen, iron ore and copper 
miners, coal miners, textile workers, oil and refinery 
workers, shoe workers and automobile mechanics, and 
violence has broken out in many areas. 

One of the most threatening situations is that existing 
in the iron ore industry of the Mesabi range of Minne- 
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sota, which produces most of the country’s iron ore. The 
strike, which may be called for June 1, would affect the 
steel and other related industries. Strikes are now on in 
the copper industry in Butte, Mont., among the oil and 
refinery workers in the Seminole region of Oklahoma, 
where the walkouts may spread to adjoining fields, among 
the strip miners in Pittsburg, Kan., the soft cold miners 
in Hazard, Ky., and the shoe workers of Southern 
Illinois; airplane workers in Buffalo have presented de- 
mands to their employers and a strike in June of steel 
workers is threatened. 


The United States Department of Labor and the Na- 
tional and Regional Labor Boards are active in efforts at 
conciliation. But the automobile agreement, which 
“placed labor on the defensive,” has had a most deleterious 
effect on the morale of the National Labor Board and the 
significance of its precedents. The Regional Labor 
Boards and other agencies of labor adjustment have been 
similarly affected. Industrial workers, dissatisfied with 
and suspicious of government efforts at adjustment of 
disputes, feel driven back upon their own strength and 
are organizing strikes and holding aloof from labor 
boards. 

Encouraged by the terms of the automobile agreement, 
many corporations have established company unions and 
refuse to settle strikes and labor disputes on any terms 
other than those of the automobile settlement. Employers 
who consented to settlements negotiated by National and 
Regional Labor Boards now demand reconsideration of 
the decisions. Employers in the heavy industries have 
refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional Labor Boards, and the refusal of the Carnegie 
Steel Company of Duquesne, Pa., subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, to consent to an election ordered 
by the National Labor Board promises to create a second 
Weirton case. 

The automobile settlement has meant to organized labor 
the “legalizing” of the company union which union lead- 
ers thought was passing out. It has given employers oppor- 
tunity to establish works councils with proportional repre- 
sentation by all groups. 

Conferences arranged by the Automobile Labor Board 
brought spokesmen for the American Federation of 
Labor automobile unions, a non-federation union (The 
Mechanics Educational Society) and the company union 
together, but they found no common ground. Union of- 
ficers protested against the arrangement. They had 
“demanded that they meet the employers in a collective 
group as representing union members.” The agreement 
they asked for was to apply only to the workers in their 
own union. Precedent for this had been established by 
the National and Regional Labor Boards and the method 
was universally used by labor organizations. The labor 
boards interpreted Section 7-a as compeliing employers 
to meet the representatives of their employes but it said 
nothing about proportional representation. The union 
contends that negotiation only through committees se- 
lected by all groups, as demanded by the employers, 
would force upon them a particular form of organization. 
The automobile agreement disclaimed any desire on the 
part of the government to force any particular form of 
organization on the workers. 

President Roosevelt has indicated that he favors a Na- 
tional Labor Board. The labor disputes emergency, Mr. 
Stark believes, will shortly create a critical situation call- 
ing for decisive action. 
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Evangelical Synod Pronouncement 


The Commission on Christianity and Social Problems 
of the Evangelical Synod of North America has sent to 
the clergy of the Synod an invitation to help their church 
to “take a firm position on social questions.” The com- 
munication reads in part as follows: 

“There is a growing conviction on the part of many 
clergymen and of scores of responsible lay people within 
the Christian Church that: 

“1) Inherently and by nature the Church of Jesus 
Christ is possessed of resources for the significant mo- 
tivation and the adequate ordering of human living, re- 
sources which are as yet possessed by no other institution 
or movement within the horizon of our day. 

“2) In its present life and institutional form the Church 
of Jesus Christ is falling far short of a real expression of 
its genius as the medium of God’s voice and will to 
mankind. 

“The Commission on Christianity and Social Problems 
of our church is therefore recalled into being (by the 
General Conference of last October at Cincinnati, Ohio) 
in order that our church may make every effort to rid 
itself of the irrelevant activities and the self-evident in- 
volvements in a pagan society which long accommoda- 
tion to a pleasant world automatically brings upon it. 
Further, that our church may sincerely seek and find the 
kind of repentance that is productive of faith in a God- 
conditioned world and a determination to strip off those 
things which have so seriously impeded the flow and 
muddied the life-giving stream of the Christian Gospel. 
Again that our church may vigorously renew its search 
for the things essential, and penetrate once more the now 
largely buried resources of its power unto life in the 
image of Him who is both its humblest servant and its 
almighty Lord. 

“It would appear inevitable then, that the church would 
and should have a significant word to say and find some- 
thing vital to do on the subject of the world evils of our 
time, on war, on the life-blasting institution of child 
labor, on the cursed existence of race prejudice, on the 
enslavement of the laborer, and the multitudinous other 
ills that a morally sensitive God-conscious society will 
seek constantly to purge itself of. Beyond that, yet in- 
delibly bound up with it, the church would have mighty 
words to say of hope, not for a return of prosperity from 
around the corner, but hope in the power of God for the 
regeneration of the world, of courage against powers and 
principalities that have all but stilled the voice of proph- 
ecy among us, and of sacrifice which in the name of Jesus 
is to be hailed as a privilege and not borne grudgingly as 
a burden,” 


Some Recent Pamphlets 


International Economic Life. By John A. Ryan, Parker Thomas 
Moon and R. A. McGowan. Washington, D. C., Catholic 
Association for International Peace, Pamphlet No. 13, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 1934. 10 cents. 


This is a preliminary report of the Committees on 
Ethics and Economic Relations to the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. It considers first the gen- 
eral problems of world economic life, particular prob- 
lems such as debts, tariffs and the monetary system, and 
the development of international cooperation. The au- 
thors find that “on grounds of social justice the whole 
debt and property burden, public as well as private, have 
to be.greatly reduced.” With regard to tariffs, the al- 
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ternative is not “utterly free trade,” but rather, “some 
kind of guided and organized economy which will attain 
the purpose of economic life.” 

If economic recovery is to be permanent, “it must begin 
with ungrudging recognition of the fact that economic 
life is now international as well as national. Agriculture, 
industry, labor and finance are all vitally affected by for- 
eign trade, world prices, international gold movements, 
foreign credits and loans, and world peace. Once this 
fact is clearly recognized, international economic coop- 
eration must follow.” The problem of migration “can- 
not be settled on a world basis without world action.” 
The interests of labor all over the world tend to be 
identical. “If all those who believe in class collabora- 
tion, at the same time that they believe in the necessity 
of a degree of class conflict, could work together on a 
program of immediate participation in control, they 
would then have a unity in immediate aims that would 
permit them to work out later a joint program as to 
ownership.” 

Under present conditions war may arise from many 
causes. The world must “set up a new economic organi- 
zation and system and make corresponding governmen- 
tal changes, before the world unity, variety and change 
will suit human needs everywhere and before the world 
can feel itself relatively secure against war. New eco- 
nomic and governmental rules, a new organization oi 
world economic life and a new spirit are necessary.” 


What Economic Nationalism Means to the South. World Af- 
fairs Pamphlets No. 4. By Peter Molyneaux. New York 
and Boston, Foreign Policy Association and World Peace 
Foundation, 1934. 25 cents. 

The dangers to the South under a régime of economic 
nationalism are vividly described by Peter Molyneaux. 
editor of The Texas Weekly, in World Affairs Pamphlets, 
number 4, issued jointly by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the World Peace Foundation. Mr. Molyneaux 
raises the question what “this talk of a permanent read- 
justment of many of our social and economic arrange- 
ments” means to the “cotton South.” A much larger pro- 
portion of the population of the cotton states is engaged 
in farming than in the rest of the country, and this farm 
population of the cotton states is much poorer than is the 
farm population of the rest of the country. From 1920 
to 1929 the farm population did not share in the pros- 
perity of the country as a whole, and the cotton states 
“did not even receive a proportionate share of the farm 
income.” Although the total population of the cotton 
states increased between 1920 and 1930 the farm popula- 
tion showed a slight decrease. At the same time there 
was an increase in the number of farms operated by 
“croppers.” 

Mr. Molyneaux finds that “the dominant process in 
operation in the cotton states during the decade from 
1920 to 1930 was one of progressive impoverishment of 
the farm population, especially the white population.” 
The fundamental cause is the fact that more than half of 
the people have depended on cotton, an export commodity 
which must be sold at the world price although they live 
“in a high-tariff country in which a relatively high domes- 
tic price-level has been artificially maintained.” 

If the high-tariff policy is continued there is no hope 
for “any very material progress” in the South toward the 
solution of its problem. In the future such a policy will 
be even more disastrous than it has been in the past. 
Therefore, Mr. Molyneaux finds that “no nation, call- 


ing itself humane and civilized, should maintain a policy 
that requires such sacrifice by even a small percentage 
of its people.” 


Social Reconstruction. A study guide for group and class 
discussion. By Harold Rugg and Marvin Krueger. New 
York, The John Day Company, 1933. 85 cents. 


Study Guide to National Recovery: An Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Problems. By Harold Rugg and Marvin Krueger. 
New York, John Day Company, John Day Pamphlets No, 
37, 1933. 25 cents. 

Regarding the present period as the “end of an epoch,” 
the authors undertake in the first pamphlet to guide study 
groups through the maze of facts, forces and ideas which 
clamor for attention. The starting point is the Recovery 
Program, from which the study moves to a fundamental 
examination of the economic system in a power age with 
its ethical implications and its “insistent problems.” 

Alternative social solutions—controlled private capital- 
ism, fascism, socialism, communism—are reviewed and 
against these as a background the task of rebuilding a 
democratic society is faced. 

There is a minimum of text—the student is guided to 
the literature of the subject which the authors consider 
most valuable, and the issues are indicated in series of 
questions. Regard is had throughout for cultural values 
as welj as social mechanics. Art and religion are included 
in the picture sketched. 

The second pamphlet, which is much briefer, is a study 
outline on the Recovery Program. The questions treated 
are the methods used to stabilize public opinion in 1933; 
the methods of relief, including direct federal subsidies to 
provide employment, direct federal relief for the unem- 
ployed, agricultural relief, inflation, legislation to remedy 
evils in the economic system, such as a permanent em- 
ployment service, coordination of the railroads, protection 
for the buyer of securities, regulation of the banks; re- 
gional planning in the Tennessee Valley; the significant 
features of the economic system; methods of controlling 
the economic system ; finance. 


The Larger Parish: A Movement or an Enthusiasm? By Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner. New York, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1934. 50 cents. 
This 95-page pamphlet is the report of a study made 

for the Institute of Social and Religious Research. A 

larger parish has been defined as “a specialized group 

ministry of a group of churches for an inclusive area.” 

It may be either urban or rural, but the movement is pre- 

vailingly rural. A number of types are distinguished 

which, however, are classified under two main heads: 

“the closely integrated type that ministers in many ways 

to all the people of a sociologically recognized area, and 

the type that groups churches together more or less 
loosely, regardless of sociological factors such as loca- 
tion in the same community or area, for the performance 
of certain functions more efficiently carried on jointly 
than separately. The first type has unified administra- 
tion, covering all work, finance and so forth. The second 
type permits each cooperating church to retain its own 
organization, minister and funds, and simply to cooper- 
ate in such aspects of the program as appeal to each.” 

The report deals with organization, equipment, staff 
and program and discusses functions in relation to 
achievements and failures. Dr. Brunner finds that the 
larger parish idea is more an enthusiasm than a move- 
ment, that its future is uncertain, but that it has great 
possibilities. 
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